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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

PrepaYMENTS For 1864.—TI beg to remind my readers that the Subscription for 
1863 has expired, and that the prepayment for 1864 is now due, and must be made 
before the end of the present year. No plan ever gave so great satisfaction to all parties 
as this of prepayment ; all complaints of irregularity in delivery have ceased, and every 
Subscriber has his copy on or before the first of each month. Those paying for the 
twelve months in advance are entitled to Double Numbers, however frequently they may 
occur: three such Double Numbers have been published in 1863. 

Mr. Srarnton’s ‘ Entomotogist’s Annuat’ will be published as usual. 

I am now able to announce the publication of Mz. Greene’s ‘ Insect Hunregs’ 
Companion :’ a cheap work like this—giving the young Entomologist every possible 
instruction for collecting Lepidoptera, whether in the state of egg, caterpillar, chrysalis 
or perfect insect, with full directions for killing, setting and preserving—has been, for 
fifty years, the one great desideratum in Entomology. Mr. Greene has performed his 
task to admiration. Every collector of Lepidoptera must possess it. 


-* Zoologist, 1864, ‘ Annual,’ 1864, and ‘ Insect Hunters’ Companion,’ Ge 
Please make Post-office Orders payable to Epwarp Newman, 9, Devunshire Sireet, 
Bishopsgate, N.E., and at the Bishopsgate Street Money-order Office. In paying by 
Stamps, please not to wet them, with an idea of greater security; this common practice 
is always most annoying to the receiver, and sometimes ¢gauses him the loss of one or 
more stamps. 


PAPERS REMAINING ON HAND. — Those received up to the 27th of November bear 
the signatures which follow :— 


Birds.—Henry Reeks, Cecil Smith (3), W. W. Boulton (5), J. B. Hodgkinson (2), 
A. C. Smith (2), N. F. Dobrée, T. Digby Pigott, Alfred Newton, Henry Hadfield (4), 
Henry Stevenson, S. P. Saville, Henry L. Saxby (2), T. E. Gunn, Joseph J. Armistead 
(2), H. Blake-Knox (5), George Norman, Thomas Mortimer. 

Insects.— Thomas Alcock, John R.S8. Clifford (3), J. B. Hodgkinson, C. G. Barrett 
2), an Robert W. Leven, Arthur Hewgill, John Peers, E. Horton, Geurge 

wis (2). 
Mollusks.—Henry J. B. Hancock (extract). 
Societies.— Entomological, Northern Entomological, Linnean. 


Ge Waxwing and Sand Grouse.— Information respecting the occurrence of these 
two birds is still must earnestly requested. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The undersigned Members of the Northern Entomological Society desire to express 
their disapproval both of the style and the matte of the remarks made by Mr. U.S. 
Gregson at the Meeting of that Society held iv June last. The undersigned dv not 
wish to give additional publicity to those remarks by recapitulating them here, but, as 
their silence might be misinterpreted into acquiescence, they hereby courtevusly, but 
most decidedly, protest against them as wholly unfounded, and as being, in their belief, 
quite opposed to the feelings and opinions of the great majority of the bers :— 


Epwin J. W. Harris 

Tuomas BiackBuRN ~ Harrison 

J. F. BrockHoLes } Henry H. Hicers 

L. Brooke | Freperick KEenDERDINE 
SaMvuEL CARTER B. 

Benjamin Cooke J. Linron 

Cooke GrorcE Mawson 
Heyry Evans JosepH SIDEBOTHAM 

E. M. Gewpart A. Wasse 


JoserH GREENE T. WILKINSON 
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The Hobby Falcon at Plymouth.—About the middle of October a specimen of this 
little hawk was shot on Mount Batten, a projecting piece of rocky ground on the mar- 
gin of Plymouth Sound, It is now in the collection of Mr. Dunstan. This falcon is 
«4 rare visitor to this neighbourhood, Mr. Bolitho, our long-celebrated animal preserver, 
told me it was many years since he received a specimen of this species.—J. J. Reading ; 
Plymouth, November 2, 1863. 

Ovourrence of the Osprey near Hayle.—An osprey was captured on the sand hills 
near Hayle, on Saturday, with all the upper plumage margined pale, showing signs of 
immaturity as compared with some specimens having an uniform dull brown ‘cast.— 


‘Edward Hearle Rodd ; Penzance, October 21, 1863. 


Marsh Harrier in the Scilly Isles—We had a great gale here on Monday week 
from the S.S.E., just about the period of the autumnal migration. I have received 
information that just after the gale hawfinches, wood wrens, shorteared owls, Xc., 
were observed on the Islands, and I hase examined to-day a very beautiful speci- 
men of the marsh harrier (female) with the whole of the head and throat of a rich 
cream-vellow, shot on one of the Islands. Itis to be hoped that this interesting species, 
showing the link between the harriers and buzzards, will not become extinct, as others 
have been observed on the Cornish Moors; but they are very scarce.—ZJd. 

The Redbreasted Flycatcher in company with Pied Flycatchers at Scilly.—Amongst 
the sarious arrivals of different birds in their migratorial movement at this season of 
the vear at Scilly, Alycatchers were observed on Friday last, three of which were 
captured, one of them from its smaller size being at the time taken for a chiffchaff. 
The four outer semi-white tail-feathers arrested the attention of my nephew and Mr. A. 
Pechell, who were the captors, and they were sent over here for my inspection. The 
little bird, from the description my nephew gave before I saw it, led me to believe it 
would prove to be a second specimen of the Muscicapa parva. He writes :—*t Pechell 
has sent three little birds to be preserved, and we waut your opinion about them. Two 
we think are young pied flycatchers, the third seems to be something like a chiffchaff, 
but the tail is not right and the white feathers seem odd. I think they are all young. 
The actions of the bird with the white tail were those of a flycatcher.” On examining 
this third and small bird it proved to be the redbreasted flycatcher. The sides of the 
breast are tinged with buff-brown, which colour is perceptible across the breast. The 
chin and middle parts of the breast and belly white, not quite pure. The four outer 
tail-feathers with their basal halves irregularly white, leaving the tips to the extent of 
two-thirds of an inch brown. I venture an opinion that this is an immature male bird. 
—ld. 

Migration of the Ring Ouzel.—The Rev. Gilbert White observed that the ring 
ouzel was seen at Selborne during its migrations about Easter and Michaelmas. Now 
as I live about twelve miles from Selborne I have looked for these birds for two or 
thice springs and autumns without success, till the 7th of April, 1863, when a neighbour 
came and told me he had just seen, in a narrow lane not far from the house, a blackbird 
with awhite breast. I thought at once that it must be a ring ouzel ; so off we set, and 
on getting into the lane that leads from Preston Cand over to the Oak Hills, we began 
to look into the fields on either side of the road, and had not looked long before my 
Companion espied what we took to be a blackbird, but which, on closer examination, 
proved to be a ring ouzel. We went in pursuit, and soon came up with the bird, 
Mhich, however, did not let us get within shot of it, but flew off a short distance in the 
direction of Bradley, a small village about a mile and a half distant from Moundsmere. 
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It did not fly far in that direction, but on our getting pretty close to the bird it flew 
up into the air, and made as if it were going to Moundsmere ; suddenly, however, it 
altered its course, came back aguiv, and perched in a tree not far from us, with the 
beautiful white mark on its breast showing distinctly: my companion fired and knocked 
it down. We looked about, but could see no more of the birds till next morning, when 
I was riding up the lane and saw another. I hastened home and told my companions, 
who were soon on the alert, and with myself at once started for the spot where I had 
ubserved the bird. Here, as I anticipated, we found it, but were unable to get a shot: 
we tried all the morning, and got wet through, but never could we get near this wary 
bird. Sometimes it would perch high up in the hedge, at others low down, sometimes 
in the road. Next day we found a ring ouzel in an ivy-covered tree, close to the place 
where we saw the bird the day before: this one we shot as it flew over our heads. The 
stomachs of both these birds were full of ivy berries, which White, in his ‘ Natural 
History of Selborne,’ says is their food during their stay with us in spring. I think 
we saw another of the birds next day, but am not certain. From that time till the 12th 
of October I saw nothing of the birds ; but on that day, whilst in a field not far from 
Bradley, where the men were sowing wheat, I observed a bird fly over, which I imme- 
diately recognised as the ring ouzel, and it proved to be one, for we shot it in the next 
field. On searching a little farther we found five more, but four of them flew off 
towards Moundsmere, the other towards Bradley. I have kept a sharp look out after 
them ever since, but have not seen anything of them. The stomach of the bird shot 
contained blackberries and a small snail.—Anthony S. Bradby ; ; Moundsmere, Hants, 
October 22, 1363. 

Redwing Singing in England.—At Zool. 8766 is a statement by Mr. Joseph J. 
Armistead, of Queenwood College, Stockbridge, Hampshire, that he had shot two spe- 
cimens of the redwing while in the act of singing, and had heard several others. The 
avnouncement was kindly accompanied by an offer to send one of the skins. The skin 
was requested, and bas been sent. The packet was opened in the presence of Mr. 
Bond, and we both of us instantly pronounced it to be that of a song thrush, not devi- 
ating in any respect from the usual colouring.—Edward Newman. 

Scarcity of certain Small Birds (the Redstart and Goldfinch).—Mr. Roberts (Zvol. 
_8771) notices the scarcity of the redstart near Wakefield, Yorkshire. With me this 
handsome bird is a great favourite, and I am sorry to say that it is a very scarce 
bird in our neighbourhood. -I have generally had one in one of the holes in my garden 
wall, but this year I have never seen nor heard of one. Last year I knew of four nests, 
a very unusual number, and I was pleased to think they were on the increase. They 
are very shy birds, except when they have young, and they generally build in out of 
way places, so that they may be often overlooked, except by the practised eye. There 
can be no mistaking the song of the cock bird. I have not seen a goldfinch, except 
in a cage, for more than twenty years. There were a pair that built in a pear tree in 
this neighbourhood for some yeurs, until one of the York “ fanciers” heard of them, 
when they quickly fell a prey to his wiles. Bird fanciers and breeders have a particular 
liking for goldfinches reared in a pear tree, which they say make the best cross with 
the canary.—J. Ranson ; York. 

Robin's Nest in a Carpenter's Basket.—A joiner in this neighbourhood bought a 
new joiner’s bass basket, which he left on his bench for two or three days, whilst he was 
working from home. On his return he found that a pair of robins had taken possession, 
and built a nest in it. Of course they were not disturbed, and in due course of time 
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the hen laid and sat on five eggs, and brought up four young ones. Six or seven men 
were working in the shop almost daily —J. Ranson, 

Nests of the Robin.—I have often been struck with the great difference in the 
materials of which the robin’s nest is built. Three nests built last year in one village, 
showed in a remarkable degree this variety in the materials. The first nest was built 
in the side of a hay-rick, and the outer materials were hay. The second was built 
among some young shoots growing on the trunk of a very ancient churchyard elm, 
and the materials were moss from the banks of a neighbouring wood. The third nest 
was built on a cam side at the bottom of a dead fence, and in a narrow lane at the 
opposite side of which there was an oak-planting. Two young gentlemen, having 
found this nest, set me to find it, telling me it was between two gates, which were 
about a hundred yards from each other. I carefully examined the bank no less than 
three times without success, when the parent betrayed it. In the whole course of my 
experience I never saw so complete a deception. The cam was thickly strewn with 
oak leaves, and vak leaves were thickly woven into the nest, which was half imbedded 
in the bank and canopied by the twitch grass, which grew thickly about, and among 
which the last year’s leaves of the oak were thickly matted. The nest seemed a part 
of the bank, and assimilated so well with the oak leaves and herbage with which it was 
surrounded, that I believe no boy, however keen his eye, would have detected it, 
unless it was betrayed by the parent. The nest in the rick, being built of hay, was 
also bad to detect; and the nest in the elm seemed to be a par tof the trunk, the old 
moss being of the same colour as the knot upon which it rested, and from which the 
young shoots sprung. The three nests were built of the materials best calculated to 
deceive and best assimilating to the surrounding objects. Had the architects been 
endowed with reason they could not have hid their nests better than they were hid.— 
Id. 
The “ Query about the Robin.’—Captain Hadfield having made a few objections 
to the truth of the “ Query about the Rubin ” (Zool. 8523), 1 feel myself called upou 
to make a few remarks on his observations. The Captain’s communication reais as if 
I had vouched for the truth of the popular notion, which I carefully avoided doing. 
To believe the young ones killed off the old ones or made war upon them, is, says your 
correspondent, “so unnatural.” If it were not something uncommon there would be 
nothing strange in it, and there would be no need to call attention to it. There are 
two or three things in the Captain’s communication that convince me that he is but 
little acquainted with the habits of the robin. First, he says, “the parent birds have 
to rebuild and rear another progeny before reappearing in our gardens.” The mistake 
into which the writer has fallen is one that is very common, namely, that the robin 
Jeaves the gardens and retires from the villages to build its nest and rear its young, 
and is thus withdrawn from our observation. My experience goes to prove that the 
robin rarely withdraws far from its winter haunts to build its nest, and it will not leave 
the garden if it can find a convenient place to build in. This year I have had two 
nests in my garden, both in holes in the wall, and I have known of four others,—one 
in a garden wall, two at the bottom of a hedge, not a stone’s throw from a farm-house, 
and the fourth in a tool-basket in a juiner’s shop at the bottom ofa garden. I have 
known, at three different times, of a nest ina slit of the privy wall, above a score in 
cow-sheds and stables, several in hay-ricks, outbuildings, holes in the wall, and there 
has not been, for the last seven years, a year in which Ihave not had two or three in 
my garden. I have no hesitation in saying that the building away from the near 
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neighbourhood of houses is the exception and not the rule. A friend has drawn my 
attention to some remarks ou the robin by the late J. Rennie, M.A., a close and very 
accurate observer of nature. He says, “It is no less an erroneous notion that the red- 
breast, during summer, flies from the habitation of man, which he bas haunted during 
winter, nesting in wild and solitary places. Even in the near vicinity of London —in 
Copenhagen Fields, Chelsea, Battersea Fields, Kennington, Peckham, Deptford, 
Greenwich,—wherever, indeed, there is a field and a few trees, we have heard redbreasts 
singiug during the whole summer.” Such is also our experience, and I know it to my 
cost, fur they are very partial to red and white currants and also to raspberries ; they 
have no objection to a sly nibble at a May Duke cherry. Secondly, your correspondent 
seems to think the robin a kind and gentle bird, “ so unnatural” does he consider the 
charge against them. Now it is a well-known fact that it is a very quarrelsome and 
pugnacious bird, and two of them rarely meet without a fight. A gentleman, whose 
name was well-known some years ago, writing of the robin, says it is “ instinctively 
pugnacious.” Mr. Thompson mentions a case of two robins which began fighting in 
one of the most frequented parts of Margate. “They struggled together, and fell at 
the feet of the passengers, rose in the air, still fighting, and finally fell into the water, 
where they still clung together most pertinaciously.” The same writer says he never 
observed this pugnacity in any season but the autumn; so that their extreme 
pugnacity after the breeding season is here vouched for on the best authority. There 
are two reasons given in Captain Hadfield’s communication why robins should not be 
common. First, “ Their great tameness and familiarity make them an easy prey to 
cats.” That cats are very fund of killing and devouring birds I readily allow, but from 
some uvaccountable reason there are few cats (I never knew one) that would either 
eat a shrew mouse ora robin. In our neighbourhood the chaffinch and the hedge- 
sparrow, during the spring and latter past of the year, haunt the doors, gardens and 
stack-yards in droves, and are nearly as familiar as the robin, and yet they are always 
abundant. For one robin you may see a hundred chaffinches and hedgesparrows. 
Mr. Whatt has truly said that they possess great advantages over other birds. Their 
nests are respected by nest plunderers, they possess a perfect immunity from the sports- 
men, and are petted, fed and sheltered during the inclement weather. Secondly, 
“ Being a tender and sparsely feathered species many perish of a severe winter, patti- 
cularly in northern counties.” I think there are few persons at all acquainted with 
the robin and its habits that will agree to this proposition. TI consider the robin to be 
as well feathered as the hedgesparrow, and its great familiarity is an advantage to it 
in the winter, for it will in very severe winters take refuge in the cottage kitchen, in 
cowsheds and stables ; and I believe it suffers less from cold and bunger than any of 
our small birds. As far as Mr. Whatt is concerned I think your correspondent bas 
not thrown any light ov his doubts; neither has he convinced me that the popular 
notivn is incorrect—J. Ranson; York. 

Black Redstart at Winchester.—Last Tuesday (October 26th) a black redstart was 
shot in my garden by Mr. Malcolm Wykeham Martin. It was accompanied by another, 
which has disappeared. I noticed that this bird is fond of alighting on a stone, a door 
step or a dead branch of a tree, when it dips its body and jerks up its tail like a water 
ouzel. The sooty black body and red tail are conspicuous while it is on the wivg.— 
C. A. Johns; Winton House, Winchester. 

Singular Nesting Place of the Pied Wagtail.—For some years past a pair of chimney 
swallows have built their nest aud reared their young in oue of our chimneys, but this 
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spring a pair of wagtails took possession of the old nest, and have reared one brood, 
and the hen, on the 29th of June, was sitting on her second laying. The swallows 
made two or three ineffectual attempts to build in the same chimney, but were com- 
pelled to take to another chimney. It is the first time I ever heard of or saw a nest in 
a similar situation.—J. Ranson ; York. 

Snow Bunting near Barnstaple.—I was greatly astonished when out shooting yes- 
terday at seeing a flock of some fifty snow buntings rise before me while walking acruss 
a stubble field situated on some high ground about three miles from here. When I 
first saw them I imagined they were merely ordinary sky larks, as the sun was shining 
brightly on them at the time, and under such circumstances birds often appear to have 
white wings, or even to be entirely white; I have occasionally seen rooks look so. 
They pitched again only a few yards ahead, and the dogs having put them up a second 
- time they flew in an opposite direction, and I at once saw what they were ; being how- 
ever very tame they did not go far, but alighted again iu the same field. I then called 
the dogs to heel, and walked up to the spot where I had marked them down, but could 
see nothing of them fur some time, until at last one individual stood bolt upright and 
luoked around for some seconds, as if to take a survey of what was going on, and being 
apparently satisfied it squatted down again cluse to the ground. I then noticed several 
others iv the same position, their plumage harmonizing so well with the stubble and 
quariz pebbles with whicb the field abounded that it was extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from surrounding objects. The little fellows had their eyes fixed on 
myself or the dogs, but they did not appear to be. particularly frightened at either of 
us; the nearest could not have been more than five yards from me, and very pretty 
and interesting they looked. I was really very sorry to have to shoot at them, but as 
these were the first I had ever seen alive, and my brother not having a Devonian 
specimen in his collection, the temptation was too great; and, moreover, ] wished to 
prevent any mistake or doubt on the subject, so I fired; and when the flock rose, three 
uufortuuates were left on the ground dead. Upon examination neither of these were 
in the same stage of plumage. No. 1, evidently an old bird, was nearly white; No.2 
bad the tawny and white markings equally divided ; and in No. 3 the tawny plumage 
almost entirely predominated : the two latter were without doubt young birds. After 
having their ranks thus thinned the remainder evinced no desire to leave the field, but 
settled down again but a short distance from the spot where their three comrades had 
just met with such a sudden death. { Poor little birds! to be so cruelly received after 
their tedious flight from northern climes. However, they will not, I hope, be molested 
again as long as they retnain where they are. How long they had been there of course 
I am unable to say, but the three killed are uncommonly plump and fat, and I intend 
having them roasted as soou as their skins have been taken off, and daresay they will 
be very good. It is very extraordinary these birds being so far south so early in the 
year: as far as I can recollect only one has been seen in this neighbourhood (excepting 
Lundy Island) for many years, and that one used to frequent a large turnip field, in 
company with other small birds, in January, 1858, when snow was on the ground.— 
G. F. Mathews ; Raleigh House, near Barnstaple, October 25, 1863. 

Parrot Crossbills at Brandon.—Seven specimens of the parrot crossbill, five of them 
males and two females, were received by Mr. J. A. Clark for preservation, having been 
killed near’ Brandon, in Suffolk, on the 24th of October, 1863.—TZhomas Huckett. 

The Jay and Cherries.—I have frequently suffered from jays plucking my peas, 
which they shell as dexterously as a good housewife, but it was not until tbis spring 
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that I knew that they were lovers of cherries. Standing on the grass-plat opposite the 
residence of a friend I saw a jay come into the cherry trees, and this summer I have 
had frequently to drive them out of two large cherry trees in my own garden,—J, 
Ranson; York. 

North Yorkshire Haunts of the Kingfisher. —“1n the district of North Yorkshire, 
I am best acquainted with, I have never seen it” (the kingfisher), says the Rev. J. ¢, 
Atkivson, in his ‘ Birds’ Nests and Eggs.’ In the River Ouse, about Linton-on-Ouse, 
and in its tributaries, the Nidd, the Kyle, the Swale and Yore, the kingfisher is as 
common as such a bird can be; and on a recent fishing excursion to the River Seven, 
which runs through Rosedale, on its way from the Moor, I observed no less than seven 
of these beautiful birds within a mile of the water-mill at Appleton-le-M oor.—Id, 

Occurrence of the Whitebellied Swift near Manchester.—On the 17th inst. a large 
swift was seen flying about St. Mary’s Church at Hulme. On the following day it 
was flying for some time inside the church, but eventually fell down and was captured 
by Mr. Jones, the organist. It died shortly afterwards in his hand, and he presented 
it to a friend, Mr. Jones, who is a cullectur, and sets much value on his prize. The 
bird was in fair condition, but the intestines were empty. The sex, unfortunately, was 
' not ascertained.—S. Carter ; 20, Lower Mosley Street, Manchester, October 26, 1863. 

Late Breeding of the House Martin.—On the 3rd of this month I visited Llangollen, 
and observed a pair of house martins flying about the principal street. I was astonished 
to find they had young ones: I passed the nest three or four times daily, and constantly 
observed one or other of the parent birds feeding the young. Up to the time I left 
(the 10th) the young were still in the nest, although, to all appearance, full grown.— 
Id. 

A Nest of Rook’s Eggs in October—On the estate of S. Hawes, Esq., at Slinfold, 
the very singular occurrence of a pair of rooks having built their nest and laid four 
eggs, which they are now hatching, might be seen. They commenced building on the 
16th inst., and Mr. Hawes has, to satisfy his own curiosity, climbed the tree and seen 
the number of eggs we have above stated.—* West Sussex Gazette, October 28, 1863. 
_ Partridge Perching in a Tree.—Mr. Harvie Brown does not state in his note on 
this subject (Zool. 8770) whether the covey alluded to consisted of common or French 
partridges. If of the former the perching of a single individual as described is certainly 
uvusual, but if French or redlegged birds (Perdia rufa) the circumstance is not un- 
common. I have seen single birds of the latter species settle in trees when flushed 
from the turnips in two or three instances during one day’s shooting. They will also 
sit in a road on a park wall or paling.—H. Stevenson ; Norwich, October 5, 1863. 

Curious Fout of Partridge-—On the Ist of December, 1860, a French partridge’s 
leg, singularly imbedded in a lump of earth, was sent to me by a bird-preserver in this 
city, who had received it from a gentleman in Suffolk, who owns one of the heavy-land 
farms in that county. The poor bird to which it belonged had been seen hobbling 
about in a very unusual manner, and was without much difficulty run down and secured, 
when it was found that the lower half of one leg, with the fuot, was imbedded in a mass 
of earth, which raised it considerably from the ground, and necessarily kept the limb 
in a bent position. This lump, measuring 7} inches in circumference, and weighing 
6} ounces, had become as hard as stone, and certainly in that state accounted for the 
bird not being able to free itself from its incumbrance. Two toes only were visible on 
one side, of which one had the nail torn off level with the edge of the mass itself. 
From the upper part protruded a short bit of peat or straw, and this being entangled 
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round the foot bad, I imagined, collected the soil around it by degrees, which had 
afterwards caked and hardened,—A. Stevenson ; Norwich. 

Moa on the Western Coast of New Zealand,—There were no wild animals indigenous 
to the country seen ; but of birds there was a great variety, but none took to wing, with 
the exception of wild pigeons, All the rest appeared to burrow in the ground. There 
was one bird about the size of the common domestic fowl, but in plumage superior to 
the king parrot of New South Wales. Another description, but of a more dusky colour, 
stood about three feet high, and appeared to have peculiar imitative abilities, and 
apparently amused bimself in mocking the men when talking together at their camp. 
With the exception of the pigeon, all the birds came out at night. The Maoris 
informed the party that if one of these birds was shut up in a dark room by himself it 
would make a noise exactly like six or seven men in earnest conversation. And, lastly, 
they saw a bird, or something like what the “ moa” is said to be. This bird they con- 
sider stands about nine feet high. It made its appearance at the camp one night, and 
thrust its head over the fire, but only remained a very short time. The dogs gave 
chase, and they heard it for some time making its way through the timber. The 
impression left by its foot was about eight inches in length, and about four in width, 
aud pointed in the form of a toe at each end, and from appearances, the leg bone must 
be situate about the centre of the foot; in places where the soil was soft and spongy 
its feet had sunk in some six inches. They baited some large eel-hooks, having strong 
lines, attached, with portions of the bodies of wild pigeons, which bait it must have 
taken, as the lines were found broken and some goodly sized logs capsized, with which 
they furmed a sort of trap. They consider this bird very much like the emu of Aus- 
tralia. This party, after obtaining a supply of provisions on Saturday, started on 
another expedition to the same quarter the following day. They are very sanguine of 
making a capture of this extraordinary bird this trip. Although you may consider this 
story rather romantic and improbale, it is nevertheless true.—Correspondent of the 
‘Otago Times,’ | 

Spotted Crakes in the Hackney Marshes.—Two specimens of the spotted crake (a 
male and female) were shot in Hackney Marshes, by Mr. R. M. Presland, on the 7th 
of October. A third by Mr. J. A. Clark in the same locality on the 26th ; and a fourth, 
by the same gentleman, at Leyton, on the 28th.— Thomas Huckett. 

Little Ring Plover at Scilly, with a glance at the Autumnal Visit of Migratory 
Birds at the Islands. — It is many years since you recorded the occurrence of this 
rare little dotterell, and I believe the last capture was reported by Mr. Grantham, 
at or near Brighton. I have just examined a beautiful specimen sent over by 
my nephew, who is on a visit to Mr. Smith, for the woodcock and snipe shooting 
there, and I think a transcript of his letter will be an interesting way of communi- 
cating the fact of the occurrence of this bird, as well as of affording a sketch of a 
sportsman’s appreciation of the interesting scenes which every now and then occur at 
those Islands : —“ We were of course much delighted to hear that the little bird sent 
to you by the last packet was a veritable redbreasted flycatcher. This steamer will 
bring you something very nearly as good, as I think there is no doubt of its being the 
little ringed plover, of which I believe only one or two specimens have been killed in 
England. I- was looking out for warblers, &c., when I saw a small bird sitting on the 
mud by the Abbey (Trescoe) Pond. I saw immediately that it was something rare. 
It rose, und its note was a single sharp whistle, not like that of the common ringed 
plover, and shorter in duration. Its flight was remarkably stint-like, which it also 
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resembled in its tameness. On approaching it I saw it resembled a ringed plover, 
and, like that bird, it jerked up its head, turned or cocked its eye towards the ground, 
and hastily swallowed some small insect. I and my friend Mr. Pechell gota telescope, 
and watched its actions for some time. The bird agrees exactly with Yarrell’s descrip. 
tion. There have been considerable numbers of black and common redstarts on the 
rocks here, but rather shy. I got a specimen of one which I think is a black redstart. 
There was a glorious sight for an ornithologist yesterday morning. I heard there were 
six wild geese feeding on the Abbey Green. When I was looking fat them through 
the glass, I heard a general scream from all the birds in the place. On looking up— 
for the wild geese uttered a note of warning and the ducks splashed in the water, 
enough to frighten old Tregeagle himself—down comes Falco peregrinus (a young 
bird), and knocks over a moorhen which was flying heavily to the nearest bushes, 
There was just time to see the moorben, with its green legs, soaring in the air, when 
round came the falcon again, having been carried fifieen or twenty yards beyond 
where he struck the bird, picked up the moorhen and flew over the fence with it; 
he then rested for a few minutes on the ground, and appeared to give the moorhen its 
quietus, and then flew off to the sand-banks, where I found the remains of the prey. 
I always considered that the way in which a peregrine carried his prey was by clutching 
it close to its body, but the mourhen seemed to be dragged behind the falcon, as if 
carried by the legs being extended behind, as I have seen in pictures. There hare 
been about fifteen woodcocks killed here, but the snipes are very scarce. I hope the 
bird I now send you will turn out a rarity.” So much for my nephew’s report of a 
day’s ornithologizing at Scilly; he has, as a companion, my friend Mr. Augustus 
Pechell, who is well calculated to encourage a young aspirant to Natural History to 
watch objects worthy of notice. I am indebted to him for many valuable communi- 


cations on Ornithology, and for the addition of one of the rarest British birds to my _ 


museum, namely, the brown snipe (Macrorampus griseus), killed at Scilly. In a con- 
current letter with my nephew's he writes me :—“ I am very glad to hear that the 
small bird has turned out to be so valuable a one,—Muscicapa parva,—but am grieved 
that it should have been so damaged by the shot. I am glad.Gould will see it before 
it runs the risk of dropping to pieces. I hope, however, that.Vingve will make it 
worthy of a place among your flycatchers on its return, You will be glad to receive 
by the packet a little ringed plover, shot by your nephew on the Pool here, on 
Tuesday last, the 27th. It uttered a note once on rising, —a short whistle, quite 
different from the ringed plover’s, with (it struck me) less plaintiveness than 
usually belongs to a plover’s cry. The marks given by Yarrell as distinctive of 
the bird are clear in this specimen,—the white shaft of the first quill-feather, 
the black beak (the base of the under mandible was yellowish), and the outer 
tail-feather with the dark patch on the inner web. It is a slender, elegaut little 
bird, and very cleanly shot. We have had some woodcocks and snipes, but neither in 
any quantity, the wind not having been northerly enough. Scilly is, as you say, 
‘a trump of a place’ for rare birds, and a locality which produces in une week a red- 
breasted flycatcher and a little ringed plover can be called by no other name. There 
are six wild geese here. 1 can find you a young pied flycatcher in the garden, and a 
chiffchaff or two, perhaps a blackcap, and plenty of goldcrests. With regard to all the 
pied flycatchers being in appearance young birds, do you not think that the older and 
stronger small migratory birds make their way to the south with less deviation than 
the younger? A moderate easterly wind might affect the direction of the flight of the 
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latter, and deposit them at Penzance or Scilly ; whereas the former would not suffer 
at all, or much less, from lee-way, and make their passage to France. Of the 
many guldcrests that come here I hardly ever see the crest of an elderly male. I have 
not seen one this year, though the birds are numerous.” The above remark and 
suggestion, as to the flight of the old and young pied flycatchers, aruse from my 
suggestion as to the whole of the specimens of the bird which have come under my 
notice, from time to time, being in the immature plumage, not being confined to 
young birds, but to old birds in winter plumage as well. With respect to the gold- 
crests not showing the orange-coloured under feathers of the crest, 1 think that this 
may arise from these feathers being much more frequently obscured by the lemon- 
coloured upper crest covering them.— Edward Hearle Rodd; Penzance, November }. 


Pallas’ Sand Grouse in Norfolk and Suffolk, during the Summer of 
1863. By Henry STEVENsoN, Esq. 


(Second notice. See Zool. 8708—8718.) 


IN my previous paper upon the appearance of this most interesting 
species in the above district, I traced the occurrence of specimens in 
various localities from the 23rd of May to the 9th of July. The pair — 
recorded under the latter date I have since ascertained were purchased 
at Lynn, and were killed on the sand-hills between Holme and Hun- 
stanton, Through the kindness of Mr. Dix, of Ipswich, I have since 
heard of a male bird killed at Sizewell, in Suffolk, on the-7th of July ; 
and another, also a male, at Croxton, near Thetford, Norfolk, a day or 
two later. Mr. Cole, for whom the latter bird was preserved, has 
supplied me with the following particulars: —“ It was killed on my 
farm by one of the boys, about the 10th of July last. There were four 
of them together at the time, feeding on turnip-seed; the three 
remaining ones were seen often afterwards, but could not be shot. 
Once or twice when riding I got within shot, but never when walking. 
Their flight is peculiar, very sharp and quick, with a humming sound.” 
From that time until the beginning of October I cannot ascertain that 
any more birds were killed in either county, although small detached 
parties, too wild to allow their persecutors a chance, still frequented 
their old haunts. During the last week in July a flock of about thirty 
were said to have appeared at Blakeney, where others had been shot, 
but these disappeared again ou the following day. In the Yarmouth 
district my latest account of them is to the 3rd of August, on which 
day, writes Captain Longe, “a small flock of twelve or thirteen were 
seen near Winterton, on the beach;” and in the ‘ Field’ of September 
VOL. XXI. 3 Z 
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26th Mr. Fenwick Hele states that a single sand grouse “ was seen and 
shot at on the 18th instant,” at Alderton, near Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
October 3.— Three males killed at Hulme Point, near Lynn, 
Norfolk. These birds came into the hands of Mr. Howard, of 
Hingham who has since informed me that only four were seen toge- 
ther at the time; the fourth bird being also wounded and lost. Since 
that date no others have been noticed, and he believes that they 
have now entirely left that part of the county. I had certainly 
given up all idea of examining any more sand grouse during the present 
season when summoned by the birdstuffer to inspect the last three ; 
and though sharing with other naturalists and sportsmen a regret that 
so many of these interesting birds should have been ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered, I was not altogether sorry for the opportunity of observing the 
autumn plumage of the species, and of comparing the tints of their 
freshly moulted feathers with those of the earlier specimens. This 
vivid colouring was particularly observable in the rich abdominal band, 
the deep orange on the side of the head, the dark markings on the back, 
and the sharpness of the pencilled lines across the lower part of the 
breast. In all of them the bar across the secondaries had a bright 
chesnut hue, and the wing-coverts—brighter and clearer than in any 
previous examples—showed a darker buff edging to each feather, 
looking like some delicate water-mark. The wing primaries and middle 
tail-feathers: were light grayish blue, with some appearance of the 
“bloom” observable in the feathers of herons and some other birds. 
The first primary shaft, though beginning to elongate, had not yet pro- 
jected beyond the second feather in any one of these birds, and the 
tail-feathers, of unequal lengths, had not attained their perfect growth, 
varying from 3 inches to 5 inches, 6 inches, and 6} inches. They were — 
all in high condition, indeed more plump than any I had previously 
handled, one bird weighing 103 ounces, and two together exactly 21 
ounces. The crops were filled with the seeds already noticed, and the 
gizzards contained the débris of such food, mixed with numerous small 
white particles of flint. I could have wished that one at least out of 
these three autumn specimens had been a female, as the appearance 
of the ovaries so late in the season might have shown some indication 
of the birds having laid their usual number of eggs during the summer 
months. The appearance of the testes in these adult males would 
certainly favour the impression, that although no nests have been dis- 
covered in this district, yet that such may have existed on the exten- 
sive sand hills bordering our sea-coast ; more particularly since, on 
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the authority of Mr. Alfred Newton, this species is known to have bred 
during this year in some parts of Denmark. Mr. Southwell, of Faken- 
ham, informs me that “a vague rumour” was current in his neigh- 
bourhood, early in September, that a nest had been found somewhere 
near Lynn; but adds, “I cannot discover the slightest foundation for 
the report,” and my own inquiries have failed to elicit anything satis- 
factory on this point. 1 have not heard of a single bird having been 
seen since the last three were shot, but should a remnant remain with 
us throughout the winter—and the state of our climate, as compared 
with that in their native country, is not, 1 believe, incompatible with 
their doing so, if undisturbed—another season may produce evidences 
of their nesting with us, when, the novelty of their appearance having 
passed away, they shall, with other troubled spirits, attain to that 
happy state in which “the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

In my former paper 1. mentioned that the seeds taken from the 
crops of some of the Yarmouth birds “ had been sown in pots, under 
the care of Mr. Youell, at his nursery-grounds.” The result of this 
experiment has been thus communicated to me by Captain Longe, 
whose notes on the subject will be read with much interest. He says: 
— “The female shot near Breydon} on the 8th of June, contained in its 
crop four different seeds, which [ sowed in separate pots. These I 
have ascertained to be Medicago minima, Chenopodium album, Poly- 
gonum Convolvulus, and Poa annua. The plants were submitted to 
the editor of the ‘ Gardener’s Chronicle, who concurred with me as 
to their identity. Three of the birds shot at Horsey on the 10th of 
June, by Captain Rising, contained no other seed in their crops than 
the Sagina procumbens (pearlwort).” 

[must here also make a correction in my previous notes (Zool. 
8715). “The first female killed at Yarmouth” should have been de- 
scribed as picked up on the beach; this being the one whose gizzard 
contained the small stones weighing three-quarters of adrachm, Of this 
specimen Captain Longe remarks, “ It is somewhat curious (should 
only sand have been found in the gizzards of others), since it. would 
imply that, where this bird had been, it had either been unable to pro- 
cure smaller, or that the food it lived on required a larger stone in the 
gizzard for digestion ; for from the crop being empty, and its early 
appearance, it is only reasonable to conjecture that the bird had never 
reached our coast before it was overtaken with fatigue.” He believes 
the seeds of Polygonum Convolvulus to have been mistaken for those 
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of a Rumex, which would not probably have seeded so early in 
the year. 

The total number of specimens now known to have been killed, in 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk alone, amounts to sixty-eight, as 
will be seen by the subjoined table, including the more recent 
examples :— 


: Males, 27 
Norfolk, 55 28 


Males, 6 
Suffolk, 13 al 


68 68 


HENRY STEVENSON. 
Norwich, November 5, 1863. | 


A List of the Formosan Reptiles, with Notes on a few of the Species. 
By Rosert Swinuok, Esq., F.Z.S., F.G.S., &c.* 


I PRocuRED at Formosa the following fifteen species of Reptilia, 
which have since been deposited in the British Museum. Dr. Giinther 
has determined their species, and is describing the novelties in the 
British Museum Catalogue now publishing. To that gentleman's 
kindness I am indebted for the names. 


1. Emys sinensis, Gray. 

2. Trionix sinensis, Coregm. 

3. Cistoclemmys flavomarginata, Seezmhoe. In the British Museum 
there is a specimen of this species, brought home by Mr. Reeves from 
Canton. I should think that it was more than probable that the animal 
had been carried to that port in a junk, and is not indigenous to that 
locality, for in Formosa | found it extremely local. It did not occur 
in the south-west at all, but about Tamsuy, north-west Formosa, it 
was the prevailing species. I frequently observed it in ponds about 
the rice-fields, with its round back showing above the surface of the 
water and its head peering out. At times several might be seen ‘ogether 
on the tops of stones in the water, basking motionless, < ith limds 
extended. On being alarmed they would shuffle off th» sion: s with 


* Reprinted from the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ for Sep comics, 
1863, and kindly communicated by the author. I have given the list entire, but have 
omitted some of the more teclnical parts.x—Edwurd Newman. 
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all the energy in their power, and plumping into the water, sink imme- 
diately. If the observer kept quite still, after the lapse of a few 
seconds they would again appear at the surface. 

4. Chelonia virgata, Schneid. The green turtle of Europeans in 
China is of frequent occurrence, often of a large size in the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream on the east of Formosa. At Sawo it is taken 
in large numbers, dried and cut up into thin strips for food. It is of 
rarer occurrence on the west coast, where it is oftenest found in spring. 
On the Chinese coast it is a great rarity. There the fishermen have 
great reverence for it, as it is regarded as the emblem of longevity. 
When accidentally entangled in the fishing-nets, it is carried to the 
nearest large town and exhibited for a sbort time. It is then usually 
purchased from its captors by some well-to-do native, who has a few 
“good words ” carved on its back, in company with his own name and 
the date, and fills-in the description with vermilion. The animal is 
then decked with ribbons and carried in a boat with much ceremony 
out to sea, where it is consigned with state into its native element. 
Some very large specimens were brought from Sawo to Tamsuy ; they 
were kept in a boat filled with water during the day. In the evening 
we used to bring them out on to the deck of a vessel. One of them, 
for several consecutive evenings at eight o’clock precisely, would com- 
mence scratching the deck with her fore flappers and then set-to laying 
eggs, usually twelve in number. She would then turn round and 
commence pushing and scraping with her hind flappers, evidently the 
manceuvre she was in the habit of going through on the sandy beach, 
first scratching a hole for the reception of the eggs, then filling it up. 
I had one alive for some time in the yard of my house. It used to lie 
motionless in the rain-puddles, with only the top of its head uncovered. 
When the thermometer fell below 50° it would sally out of the water 
and not return till it grew warmer. 

do. Caretta squamata, Bont. (Tortoise-shell Turtle). One of this 
species was brought to me at Tamsuy about the 25th of J anuary, 1861. 
It was very lively and much more active than the green turtle, walking 
about the floor with an awkward but somewhat rapid gait. In walking 
it inclined the inner edge of its fore flapper up, so as to bring the claw 
of the outer edge as a purchase on the ground. It was killed by a 
deep incision in the neck above the thorax. Thus wounded it flapped 
about from 1.30 till 4 p.M., when it ceased to move; but at 11 p.M., 
when I dissected the eihiaed 1 found the heart still beating and the 
muscles sensible to touch and conveying motion to the limbs, though 
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other signs of life had ceased. The stomach contained bits of Alge 
in small quantity; but the small gut was choked with bits of black 
stone and shell mixed with Algae. 

6. Gecko Swinhonis, Giinither. On the plaster-washed side of my 
bedroom, close to the angle of the roof, every evening when the lamp 
was placed on the table below, four little musical lizards used to make 
their appearance and watch patiently for insects attracted by the light. 
A Sphinx ora beetle buzzing into the room would put them into great 
excitement, and they would run with celerity from one part of the wall 
to the other after the deluded insect, as it fluttered in vain, buffeting 
its head up and down the wall. Two or three would run after the same 
insect, but as soon as one had succeeded in securing it the rest would 
prudently draw aloof. In running over the perpendicular face of the 
wall they keep so close and their movements are made so quickly, with 
one leg in advance of the other, that they have the appearance, at a 
distance, of gliding rather than running. The tail is somewhat writhed 
as the body is jerked along, and much so when the animal is alarmed 
and doing its utmost to escape ; but its progress even then is in short 
runs, stopping at intervals and raising the head to look about it. Ifa 
fly perch on the wall it cautiously approaches to within a short distance, 
then suddenly darts forwards, and with its quickly protruded glutinous 
tongue fixes it.. Apart from watching its curious manceuvres after ils 
insect food, the attention of the most listless would be attracted by the 
singular series of loud notes these creatures utter at all hours of the 
day and night, more especially during cloudy and rainy weather. These 
notes resemble the syllables “ chuck-chuck ” several times repeated, 
and, from their more frequent occurrence during July and August, are, 
I think, the call-notes of the male to the female. During the greater 
part of the day the little creature lies quiescent in some cranny among 
the beams of the roof or in the wall of the house, where, however, it is 
ever watchful for the incautious fly that approaches its den, upon which 
it darts forth with but little notice. But it is by no means confined 
to the habitations of men: every old wall and almost every tree pos- 
sesses a tenant or two of this species. It is excessively lively, and 
even when found quietly ensconced in a hole generally manages to 
escape, its glittering little eyes (black, with yellow-ochre iris) appearing 
to know no sleep; and an attempt to capture the runaway seldom 
results in more than the seizure of an animated tail, wrenched 
off with a jerk by the little fellow as it slips away, without loss of 
blood. The younger individuals are much darker than the larger 
and older animals, which are sometimes almost albinos. 1n ordinary 
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fly-catching habits, as they stick to the sides of a lamp, there is 
much similarity between this Gecko and the little Papehoo or wall 
lizard of China; but this is decidedly a larger and more active animal, 
and often engages in a struggle with insects of very large size. I once 
watched a Gecko seize a Sphinx moth, but the insect, after a serious 
struggle, succeeded in breaking loose from it, not, however, without 
having been too seriously injured to live. Iwas assured by a medical 
friend at Amoy that he saw in his verandah there a large spider (a 
‘species of Mygale), quietly. sucking the body of a papehoo. I suspect 
it would take a very large spider to pay the same respects to a For- 
mosan Gecko. I have found the eggs of this Gecko in holes in walls 
or among mortar rubbish. They usually lie several together, are 
round, and do not seem to me to offer any appearance other than 
those of ordinary lizards. The young, when first hatched, keep much 
to themselves under stones in dark cellars, where they live until they 
attain two-thirds the size of the adults. At this stage they begin to 
show out in conspicuous places, but always evince alarm at the 
approach of their older brethren,—for what reason I could not make 
out. A little fellow that lived behind some small boxes on my table, 
and used to sally out to catch the smaller insects attracted by the lamp- 
light, would always scurry away as soon as he spied one of the larger 
tenants of the roof-top gliding down with hurried strides. It may have 
been puerile modesty, or perhaps he was aware that his precocity had 
induced him to affect a field to which he had no right in the presence 
of his seniors. 

The Chinese colonists show a respect for these animals, and will 
not suffer them to be molested on the walls of their houses. They 
relate a legend as the cause of this veneration. Many years since 
some rebels had taken possession of the Fungshan Hien (the southern- 
most district of the Chinese territory in Formosa), and were threatening 
the capital itself, when the emperor sent across from China a cele- 
brated general to quell the insurgents. This valiant warrior had made 
several onslaughts on the enemy, which only resulted in defeat and 
the decimation of his army. He sat one evening desponding gloomily, 
When suddenly his attention was drawn to something chuckling over 
his head. He looked up and spied a Gecko, which, to his astonish- 
ment, spoke out and asked him the cause of his despondency. The 
Warrior, thinking that perhaps some good spirit was embodied in the 
litle creature, unbosomed his grief to it. The lizard replied that by 
means of certain secretions in its body it could speedily poison the 
supplies of the enemies troops, and thus reduce their strength to a 
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shadow, and that the general could proceed and make short work of 
them. The brave warrior was delighted at the project, and promised, 
should the plot succeed, that he would recommend the lizard to the 
emperor for distinction. ‘The lizard was as good as his word, and 
next morning large numbers of his tribe were observed making their 
way.to the Fungshan Hien; and in a few days rumour reached the 
anxious general that the enemy were dying off by scores, and that their 
strength was fast reducing to a shadow. Whereupon he gathered his 
troops together, and soon succeeded in cutting to pieces the miserable 
remnant of the once invincible rebel band. The warrior returned 
elate from his victory. The lizard was at his usual spot on the wall, 
and chuckled louder than ever at the success of his plans, claiming for 
himself and four-footed companions the promised distinction. The 
general was true to his word, and memorialized the emperor on the 
- subject, who graciously ordained that henceforth the tribe of Formosan 
Geckos should receive the rank of generals, and be respected by all 
classes of men. The Geckos, on hearing the good news announced, 
assembled and chuckled in concert; and since then every house pos- 
sesses its small family of miniature generals, who manceuvre about the 
walls and destroy the mosquitoes and other insect pests that plague 
the colonists as successfully as their forefathers did the rebels; and 
when the thunder roars and the lightning flashes they think of the 
valiant deeds of their ancestors, and, in the true spirit of generals, 
chuckle louder than usual at what reminds them of the din of battle. 
7. Mabouia chinensis, Gray. 
8. lapalura Swinhonis, Giinther. 
9. Coluber rufodorsatus, Cant. 

10. Simotes Swinhonis, Giinther, Brit. Mus. Cat. 1863. 

11. Tropidonotus annularis, Hallow. 

12. T. stolatus, LZ. | 

13. Bungarus semifasciatus, Kuhl. 

14. Pelamis bicolor, Schneid. 

15. Halys Blomhoffi, Boie. 

ROBERT SwINHOE. 


Note on Young Vipers entering the Mouth of the Parent Reptile.—The late John 
Galley, shepherd, of Cossey, in Norfulk, related the following anecdote to his son, who 
repeated it to me, and having full confidence in my informant’s accuracy, I have taken 
down his statement, which is as follows :—John Galley saw a viper at Swanningtov, ™ 
Norfolk, surrounded by several young ones; the parent reptile, perceiving itself to be 
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observed, opened its mouth, and one of the young ones immediately crept down its 
throat; a second followed, but after entering for about half its length, wriggled out 
again, as though unable to accomplish an entrance. Upon this Galley killed and 
opened the viper, and found in the gullet, immediately behind the jaws, the young 
one which he had seen enter, and close behiud that a recently-swallowed mouse. 
Galley was of opinion that the first young viper which entered was unable to pass the 
mouse, and that consequently there was not sufficient room for the second young one, 
which endeavoured unsuccessfully to follow in the wake of the first—J. H. Gurney ; 
Catton Hall, Norwich, September, 1863. 

The Land Tortoise again Breeding in England.—As the tortoise at Tregullow has 
again become a mother this year, 1 beg to forward you the particulars, as furnished to 
me, of the fact, by Mr. William Williams, which I presume you and your readers will 
be interested in knowing. “ The head gardener found an egg on the 7th July last, 
which is the only one seen this year; he immediately removed it to a pine-pit, on 
which was placed a little sand, the temperature of which by day was about 70°, and 
by night 85° to 90°. On the 28th September a fine male specimen was hatched, 
stronger than those produced last year. After the egg had been deposited in a hole, 
similar to that mentioned in a former account, the tortoise proceeded to make it stand 
upright ; having accomplished this she covered it with earth. The young one burst 
the shell on the side, and walked away, leaving the other half entire, which has been 
‘taken care of."—Edward Hearle Rodd; Penzance, October 15, 1863. 


Snake with a red mark on the Head. By T. Dicsy Pigott, Esq.* 


Pinner Wood House, Watford, 
May 11, 1863. 


My dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your kind acknowledg- 
ment of my letter. I should be very glad to see it in the ‘ Zoologist,’ 
if you think it worth publication. The courtesy with which you 
received my last communication induces me to bring to your notice 
a zoological puzzle, which I have never yet been able to solve, and 
Which was recalled forcibly to my memory by your article on “the 
crested and wattled snake.” For some years after my father’s death 
my mother occupied an old house not far from Bungay, just within the 
borders of Norfolk (Broome Place), and while there one of my favourite 
haunts was along the banks of a brook which ran through quiet 
meadows, about a quarter of a mile from home. One summer evening 
I had taken my seat alone, with a gun, on a broken paling which 
overhung the water in an out-of-the-way corner, and was watching for 
the water-rats, which lived in great numbers along the stream. Before 
long more than one head was cautiously thrust out of the holes, and 


* Addressed to and cominunicated by P. H. Gosse, Esq. 
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after reconnoitring up stream and down to see that all was safe, the 
owners had ventured out to their last evening meal on the juicy water- 
lilies, which grew plentifully about, and had fallen victims to my fancy 
for trying to skin everything which came in my way. I had waited 
longer than usual for another shot, and was thinking of moving, when 
suddenly an old rat dashed out of a hole exactly opposite me, and, 
ere I could fire, had dived and was hidden among the weeds. Before 
I had time to wonder at such unwonted behaviour, a snake glided 
quickly from the hole, apparently in full pursuit, and, without a 
moment's hesitation, took to the water behind him. 

Now, Sir, I have no desire to claim infallibility for any school-boy, 
and most certainly not for myself, and [ may no doubt have been 
mistaken; but I now repeat, as my decided impression and firm 
belief, what at the time, in spite of not a few jokes at my expense, 


I positively asserted as an undeniable fact, viz. that on the back of the - 


snake's head there was a diamond-shaped patch of bright red. 


I know that it will most probably be objected that a boy of fifteen or — 


sixteen cannot be expected to observe such things with the critical 
exactness of a full-grown naturalist, and that the same weight can 
scarcely attach to his evidence as to that of an older person; that the 
natural love of the marvellous, shaping itself into a wish to be thought 
to have seen something out of the common, is very apt to lead a boy, 
almost unistentionally perhaps, into exaggerations which may easily 
be repeated until he believes them to be actually true; but I do not 


_ think this was the case with me. I fired at the snake as it wriggled 
along the top of the water towards me (it had evidently lost the scent), 


and, when my shot failed to stop it, in my excitement, I jumped into 
the stream, and tried to belabour it with the butt end of the gun. 
However, it was too much for me, and I lost it in the mud I had 
myself stirred up. 

Some little time afterwards three of us were netting roach and dace, 
in the next field above, where the brook is narrow and the water 
very clear. The plan of fishing which we had found by experience 
answered best, was for one to walk on each side with the flue carried 
between the two and reaching across, ready to drop it at a moments 
notice as the shoals darted by. One of my brothers, at the time 4 
Rugby boy, had gone on ahead of the net with a pole to drive the fish 
down, and had just climbed over a hedge to get to the other side of a 
good pool. He had been out of sight scarcely a minute, when M 
came running back to say that he had found a “ red-headed snake, 
and that when it saw him it jumped into the brook and got away: 
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] regret that he is now in India, or [ would have asked him for any 
particulars he could remember before writing to you. 

The date of both adventures was, I think, the midsummer holidays 
of 1855 or 1856. I should very much like to hear what any good 
naturalist would say about it. Is there any creature known in England 
which would answer to this description? or, if not, is there any con- 
clusive reason why these snakes, or this snake (they might well have 
been the same) should not be an exceptionally marked specimen of 
any of the well-known orders? or must I really be contented to believe 
that the only world in which my red-crested friend ever hunted rats, 
was the excited imagination of a silly boy? 

I am induced, sir, to hope that the interest your writings show you 
to take in “the doubtful” in Natural History, and the chivalrous 
spirit which prompted you to take up the cudgels on behalf of poor 
Madame Merian and slighted mermaidens, may lead you to ask for-a 


fair hearing, in the ‘ Zoologist, or elsewhere, for a possible cousin, | 


however humble, of the crowing basilisk of the limestone crevices in 
the West Indian Mountains. Once more begging you to pardon my 
intrusion, I remain, &c. 

T. Diesy 


June 1, 1863. 

My dear Sir,—The solution for the mystery of my red-headed snake 
which you suggest, in the letter you were so very kind as to favour me 
with on the subject, viz. that the rat had wounded it, is not new to me. 
For several reasons, however, I do not thiuk it tenable. If accepted 
in the case of my snake, the difficulty is as great as ever in the case 
of my brother’s. I cannot say exactly how long afier my adventure it 
was that he met with his; but my impression is that one was about 
the beginning ‘and the other towards the end of the same holidays, 


aud that some weeks at least had pagsed. My brother certainly had 


heard all about my “ red-head,” but (and in weighing the value of his 
evidence it seems to me an important “but”) he was older than 
myself, and the only celebrity which my story had brought me was 
rather too much of the character of Munchausen’s to make him 
_ ambitious to snatch a share of it. 

Another suggestion is that, as the creature slipped out of the hole, 
something (possibly a withering leaf, or the petal of some wild flower 
growing on the bank) might have fallen on its head, where it might 
have rested sufficiently long to give me the notion, in the hurried 
glance I got, that it was part of the animal itself. 
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Of the two I should rather incline to the latter, but I do not in the 
least think that either is right. 

In the ‘ British Cyclopedia, the only book of reference I have at 
hand, I read of the common viper, “ They are red, brown, gray, blue 
and black; but still these are only shades of difference, the causes of 
which are not known, and which occur at the same places, and even 
in the same family.” And if such wide varieties as these are by no 
means unusual, it seems scarcely ridiculous to suppose that in very 
rare instances vipers may be found with even such striking peculiarities 
of colour as that which I believe I saw in the brook at Broome. 

I write with much diffidence, because I believe there is much 
wisdom in the old saying that a prudent man should not believe more 
than half of what he sees, and far less of what he hears; and only last 
October I experienced a ludicrous proof of the extent to which 
a man’s eyes may at times deceive him in such matters. I was with 
a cousin on one of the beautiful heathy hills which almost overhang 
the sea near Cromer. We had just killed a viper, and he was telling 
me of an unusually large one which he had met with the day before, 
when suddenly we both started back as our eyes fell on what appeared 
to be an enormous black snake coiled up at our feet. The thick ling 
and furze in which it lay spread over it so far that half its outer coils was 
all that we could see; but that was quite enough to give a fair notion of 
its tremendous size. “ Had not I better put a charge of shot into it?” 
I thought. My cousin, while | hesitated, snatched a thick stick from a 
boy, and, pitching him his gun, aimed a blow at the unconscious sleeper 
which would have gone far towards giving his guéetus to a Boa Con- 
strictor. The heather shook, as with a frightful contortion the monster 
heeled over without loosening a coil, sprang out and fell at our feet. 
My cousin stared at me and | at him, our eyes met, and as we burst into 
a roar of laughter, a beater, who had come up, stooped down and 
picked up the black straw “ pork-pie” hat which a child he knew in 
the village had lost on the heath the day before. 

But, although completely taken in then, I have never yet heard any 
reason urged against the possibility (or even the probability) of the 
existence of a viper marked as the one I described, which has appeared 
sufficiently conclusive to warrant the rejection of the evidence of my 
senses. I remain, &c. 


T. D. PicotTtT. 
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Reptiles—Insects. 


Frogs Climbing Trees.—I have several times endeavoured to draw the attention of 
naturalists to the climbing powers of the British Batrachians, thinking the subject to 
have been overlooked in the discussion of the question, “ How are we to account for 
the discovery of frogs and toads in quarries and other elevated situations.” Three 
several instances, proving that they can and do climb, have fallen under my own 
notice. These are already recorded in print. A fourth came under my notice on the 
27th of October last. I was digging for pupe# at the base of a large willow tree in 
the valley of the Itchen, near Wivchester, with some young friends, when one of the 
party exclaimed, “ Look at this frog climbing up the tree!” I quickly ran round to 
the other side of the tree, and saw not one only, but five or six young frogs, from one 
to two feet from the ground, climb ng up the rugged bark, and using their front and 
hind feet just as a sailor employs his hands and feet when ascending the rigging of a 
ship. One, which I did not myself see, was discovered at a height of five feet from the 
ground, in the act of descending. It had been alarmed probably at our intrusion, and 
had fallen to the ground before I reached the spot ; but I had no reasun to doubt the 
accuracy of the statement, for two or three members of my party pointed to the exact 
spot from which is had fallen; and if a frog can climb two feet there is no reason why 
it should not climb twenty or more. Have any others among your readers observed 
similar instances P—C’. A. Johns ; Winton House, Winchester. 


Larva of Acherontia Atropos feeding on Privet.—A fine variety of this insect was 
lately forwarded to me by Mr. William Marshall, of Enfield, to preserve. It was 
found. feeding on privet. The ground colour, in place of yellow, is of light brown, 
with minute chocolate spots down the back. I have never heard of them feeding 
on privet before, though Mr. F. Bond informs me he has heard of a similar variety, 
which was taken from the ash.—John Baker ; Cambridge. : 

Valvular Apparatus on the Backs of the Larve of Liparide.— When I read your 
remarks in the ‘Zoologist’ about the button-like projections on the backs of the 
larve of certain Liparide, I recollected seeing them referred to in Rosel’s work. He 
mentions them in Liparis chrysorrhea, L. auriflua and L. Dispar. Of L. fascelina 
he says, after the last hair tuft follow two segments, on each of which stands an orange 
elevation, which the caterpillar is accustomed alternately to contract and expand. Of 
Orgyia antiqua Kleemann says in a note, on the ninth and tenth segments stand deep 
red fleshy bladder-like buttons, which the caterpillar can draw in and again expand. 
I used to think that I had satisfied myself that they contained no aperture at the 
summit, though you seem to infer that such exist. I searched for it since your paper, 
but could not find it in L. pudibunda. There is in most of them a cup-like hollow at 
the top, containing a litle fluid, but no communication with the animal’s interior ; 
there is certainly no communication with the respiratory tubes. Did you ever uotice 
in these tufted larva that the hairs in the centres of the tufts are always moist, and 
that they cover a similar glandular apparatus, which is not raised into a button-like 
form like those you describe ?—T. Algernon Chapman; Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, 
November 2, 1863. 

A new Locality for Nonagria (?) Bondii.—Between the 18th and 25th of July I 
captured six specimens of Nonagria (?) Bondii on the coast at Lyme Regis. It was 
hot at all common there, as 1 did not see more than two in an evening, and sometimes 
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none; but perhaps it might have been more abundant, as it appeared to be getting 
over, two or three of the specimens being rather worn. From the fact of its occurring 

_ so far west of Folkestone 1 should suppose that it will be met with in other localities 
on the South Coast.—Percy C. Wormald ; Kilburn, London, N.W. 

Hornets destroying an intruding Mouse.—Upon examining a hornet’s nest I have 
found a mouse which had evidently crept into it. The hornets had killed it and 
covered it with the sort of paper of which they make their nests. It was a mass of 
about the size of a large walnut composed of boves mixed with hair inside. I have 
heard of bees covering snails, slugs, &c., with wax, but I never heard of hornets doing 


this before.—Sidney Goodwin ; Westhall Vicarage, Wangford, Suffolk, October 26, 
1863. 


Notes on Sea Anemones, Observations on the Tank, &c. By W. R. 


HuGHEs, Esq., President of the Birmingham Natural History 
Association. 


AT page 6580 of the ‘ Zoologist’ there is a most interesting paper 
by Mr. Gosse on the transfer of Adamsia palliata from shell to shell. 
During the last month I have had the pleasure of verifying that gen- 
tleman’s observation. Amongst my recent captures at Torquay were 
three specimens of Adamsia, with their corresponding crabs, Pagurus 
Prideauxii,—two full-grown ones and one very small one. The larger 
were located on Buccinum shells, the smaller on a small Littorina. 
As I anticipated, the crabs in the larger shells soon died, and I had 
to bring the Actinie “up by hand,” so to speak. The little one, 
however, did very well, made himself quite at home in one of my 
tanks, took food and thrived. He was occasionally subjected to 
sundry inquisitive pokings from two large specimens of Palzmon ser- 
ratus, which have been in my possession some eighteen months, and 
which (except at special seasons, once in about jhree weeks, when 
Nature is measuring them for new coats) evidently consider thew- 
selves the lords of the aquarium. One evening Pagurus seemed rest- 
less and uneasy, lolling out of the shell as though he hadn’t breathing 
space. So, bearing in mind the proceeding of my friend Mr. Gosse, 
in the paper above alluded to, I dropped into the tank two or three 
Natica monilifera shells of graduated sizes. In the morning great 
was my delight to find that my little pets had both decamped, and 
taken possession of a new tenement, consisting of the smallest Natica. 
How the operation was accomplished I cannot say, but no doubt, as 

_ Mr. Gosse suggests, the crab has some wonderful instinct by which 
he communicates the fact of his departure to the anemone. To my 
great regret the crab only lived a fortnight after the event, but the 
anemone still survives. 
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It has often been a matter of speculation to me, in what manner the 
anemone contributes to the happiness or sustenance of the crab in 
this remarkable social family of different Orders. The anemone ap- 
pears to me to have the better of the bargain, for it obtains not only 
food, but the means of locomotion, as well as a certain kind of pro- 
tection from its friend. Now, from the fact that the specimens of 
Adamsia without the corresponding Pagurus, in my possession, are 
always disfigured by portions of the cast slough, which adhere so 
closely to them that it is scarcely possible to keep them “ decent in 
appearance,” even with the most attentive treatment of the forceps, I 
cannot help thinking that Pagurus finds the slough of Adamsia a “ de- 
licate morsel,” and, if one may be allowed the expression, “ eats his 
friend.” Specimens of Adamsia, with the crab, always appear per- 
fectly clean, and divested of any portions of the epidermis usually 
adherent to anemones in confinement. 

One of the remaining specimens of solitary Adamsia met with a 
sad fate. In the tank above referred to are five full-grown specimens 
of Asterina gibbosa. A few days since, I noticed one of the star- 
fishes remained for a lengthened period partly attached to the ane- 
mone, and partly adhering to the shell on which the latter was located. 
I tried gently to remove it, but without effect. Presently the star-fish 
was joined by a friend, and the two remained fixed on the anemone 
for more than a day. When they had altered their position the ane- 
mone was found to be partially eaten! The mangled remains were 
carried about for a short time by the prawns aforesaid, but they did 
not care to make a meal thereof. I do not remember to have seen it 
recorded anywhere that any marine animals are actinivorous. Query, 
would the star-fishes have found it possible to attack the Adamsia 
during the existence of its protecting crab ? 

I am fortunate in possessing a very fine specimen of Peachia has- 
tata, upwards of four inches in length, which was obtained from Mr. 
Smith, a London dealer, in the early part of May last. It was ori- 


ginally procured from Guernsey. The arrival of the “illustrious | 
stranger” was anticipated some days previously, and a special habita- 


tion prepared, consisting of a shallow glass pan, fifteen inches in dia- 
meter by seven high. Fully one-half of the pan was covered with 
sea-sand. Upon it were placed some fresh fronds of Ulva latissima, 
and the remaining portion filled up with water. The vessel was kept 
ina dark part of the room. I may mention, en passant, that this 
makes a capital aquarium for Zoanthus Couchii; some specimens 
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placed herein are thriving beautifully. On its arrival Peachia was put 
for some hours in a bath of pure sea water. It was subsequently 
transposed to the special home, and for four days he was wallowing 
on the surface of the sand, constrictions continually passing towards 
the caudal extremity, and during the next two days he would ocea- 
sionally burrow to the extent of an inch or so. At the end of nine 
days from its arrival it had completely burrowed and concealed itself 
in the sand, with the exception of the tips of the tentacles, which 
peeped out, but immediately retracted on being touched. The pro- 
cess of burrowing was effected precisely in the manner already so 
beautifully described by Mr. Holdsworth, in the ‘ Annals of Naturet 
History’ for January, 1859 :— “ Its first efforts in burrowing had but 
little effect, and it was only after an hour’s labour, when the cavity 
had become large enough to allow the polype to work in an upright 
position, and with the assistance of its whole weight, that rapid pro- 
gress was made.” At the end of four days from this event Peachia 
had wriggled himself out of his burrow, and remained wallowing on 
the surface of the sand; at the end of five more days he was 
again completely concealed, as before described. Occasionally. I 
tried him with food, but to no purpose ; on the slightest contact with 
the tentacles they were immediately retracted, and the food un- 
touched. About six weeks from the commencement J succeeded in 
tempting him with several fresh ova of the salmon, and regularly since, 
about every three weeks, up to the present time, he has been fed with 
wussel, oyster, or raw fish. The tentacles and conchula are usually 
protruded, but sometimes the creature entirely disappears for a few 
days. It seems in perfect health and quite domiciliated. 

I am also fortunate in possessing another rare and curious animal, 
Phellia Brodricii, obtained from the same person, and originally pro- 
cured, I believe, from the little Island of Herm. It is located on the 
exposed surface of a piece of rock, from whence it has not altered its 
position. The description accords with that in Mr. Gosse’s ‘ Actino- 
logia, but I have not found the specimen so shy as therein mentioned. 
It is impatient of the light, and only expands fully in the darkest parts 
of the aquarium. With an ordinary amount of care it is readily fed, 
and has materially improved in consequence. 

W. R. Heaues. 

The General Hospital, Birmingham, | 

October 5, 1863. 3 
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Just published, 12mo, price 7s. 6d., 
HE FLORA OF SURREY; or, a Catalogue of the Flowering 


Plants and Ferns found in the County, with the localities of the rarer species. 
Iijustrated with two large Maps—one Coloured Geologically, showing the various 
strata ; and the other, the County divided into Botanical Districts, for the purpose of 
more readily ascertaining the Localities of the Plants. Compiled for the Holmesdale 
Natural History Club, Reigate, by James ALExannoErR Brewer, chiefly from the 
Manuscripts of the late J. D. Salmon, F.L.S., and from other sources. 


Jonn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 
LORA OF MARLBOROUGH. By the Rev. T. A. Preston, 
M.A. With Notices of the Birds, and a Sketch of the Geological Features of the 


Neighbourhood. 
Jonun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


To Lepidopterists, 


HE COLLECTION of DUPLICATES of the late Mr. HUGH 
REID is for sale, together with several Works on Natural History. The Col- 
lection is contained in thirty-two Boxes, and numbers about 2680 Specimens, including 
abou: 260 Species, and will be sold as a whole or in lots, to suit purchasers. (No Tor- 
irices or Tineina). 


For particulars apply to Mr. J. Haw ey, 55, Hall Gate, Doncaster. 


-- 

, Entomological Cabinets for Sale. 
mwWO well-made MAHOGANY CABINETS, of Forty Drawers 
| 


each, corked and glazed. Drawers 18 inches square, and I inch 7-eighths deep. 

Stand 4 feet 3 inches high, 3 feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 9 inches deep. Both made 

by Wighman, the best Cabinet-maker of his day, about forty years ago. Price £14 and 

each. The Drawers in excellent condition; will only require repapering. The 

ase of one will have to be repaired. May be seen at Mr. Stevens’ Auction Rooms, 38, 

Ring Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


To Entomologisis. 
' LAST, 48, Rope Walk, Ipswich, has the following INSECTS 


» for Sale, well set and in fine cundition, captured by himself this season, at the 
plowing low prices :— - 


s. d. s. a, 

ae phia and Adippe, each eee ; 0 2 L. Pudorina eee eee eee 0 6 

olychlorvs, bred eee eee 0 2 L. Straminea eee l 
Semele, males and females 0 2 L. Phragmitidis a+. 

gon eee eee eee 0 2 N. despecta eee eee eee 0 4 
reolus eee eee eee 0 2 N, fulva ece eco eee 0 3 

Js le, bred eee eee eee 0 6 X. scolopacina eee see 0 4 

Frifolii and Lonicerw, bred 0 3 D. Pinastri... ove 0 3 

istulalis eee eee 0 3 M. anceps eee eee 0 3 
nex ese ene eve 0 4 A. basilinea_... ove ove 0 3 
onacha ee. 6 |{ #£=<A.unanimis ... one 0 6 

mutata 0 4 A.aquilina ... 4 
mutata ... eve ove 1 0 N. glareosa ... ove ove 0 3 

spicuata ove 0 3 A. Aprilina... 0 2 

wilata eee eee eee 0 4 A. herbida ove eee eee 0 3 

ata eve one ove 0 6 | H.contigua ... ove ese 0 6 

arliata ... 0 2 B. Parthenias, males... 4 

liquaria ... 4 B. Notha, males ove 

»t@cula, males 0 6 » females... 0 9 
bred... one 0 3 C. Phragmitellus, males see 0 4 

lea, bred see eee 0 6 Pinetellus eee eee eee 0 4 

jon eee eee eee l 3 A. Ramella eee eee eee 0 4 


ar LAST will be thankful to receive orders; they will be punctually attended to, 
bansecis carefully packed. 
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